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Some insight into the methods and results of the writer 
may be gotten from a summary, however inadequate. 
As regards the most important dream of the Iliad 
(2.1 ff.) Dr. Messer says {9) 

One does not realize that the dream exerts any influence 
upon the plot beyond that shown in the immediate 
moves of Agamemnon. 

It is regarded as experimental (47). The Odyssey 
reveals "additions, improvements, refinements, show- 
ing a more mature art and conscious reflection" (24). 
In the earlier poem dreams come to males only, in 
the latter women are included. The gods of the Iliad 
are portrayed acting, while the Odyssey depicts the 
means through which they act. 

On pages 51-52 we read 
The two poems show five forms in which the dream 
appears. Of these, two are peculiar to the Iliad, two 
are restricted to the Odyssey, and one is common to 
both poems. Peculiar to the Iliad are (a) 'Oveipos or 
a dream daimon which the gods send to the sleeper, 
and (b) the ghost of the dead which appears in a dream. 
In the form common to both poems (c) an unsubstan- 
tial wraith, phantom, elSoAov, appears. The two con- 
ceptions restricted to the Odyssey are (d) the dream 
in which the divinity in person comes to the sleeper in 
whom the god is interested, and (e) the dream in which 
neither man nor gods apjjear, but only things, and that 
too in an allegorical relation. 

These two poems, therefore, give the later writers a 
variety of models both in category and in technique. 
The effect upon the dream technique of the different 
conditions imposed by tragedy is treated on pages 
56-59. On page 57 we read: 

The point to be remembered is that the immediate 
source of the dream in tragedy is to be found not in 
religion and cull, but in the literature, that is, the source 
of the dream in tragedy is a bookish, artistic source. 

The dream now assumes a secondary r61e (67) : 
The indefiniteness of dream messages and the uncer- 
tainties of dream interpretation contrasted with the 
comparatively greater clarity and definiteness of the 
oracle prevent the former from attaining an equal 
significance with the latter in relation to the plot. 

All the important dreams in the tragedians are dis- 
cussed, and their relationship to Homeric forerunners, 
which is not always obvious prior to analysis, is pointed 
out. Aeschylus used the dream device frequently, 
while Sophocles deliberately restricted it. Euripides 
carried on the Aeschylean tradition. Among the 
innovations of Euripides was the use of the dream 
to aid in the depicting of psychology rather than the 
portrayal of human action (90). In his hands the 
dream became more complex and intricate. On page 
99 Dr. Messer says: 

Rationalistic Euripides scarcely believed in the divine 
origin of dreams. He accepted the dream as a valu- 
able artistic device. He was not averse, as a crafts- 
man, to giving it a position of the utmost importance 
in advancing the plot. . . . But the dream had 
lost for him all that religious and artistic awe and 
sanctity which it had held for Aeschjdus. It was to 
him aii instrument to be used for any purpose which 
would serve artistic ends as he conceived them. 



The thesis gives abundant evidence of painstaking 
scholarship. The sentences are carefully weighed 
and well expressed, so that they convey the exact 
shade of meaning intended. As frequently happens 
with suggestive pieces of work, it raises in the reader's 
mind questions which it cannot take time to answer. 
The writer has the entire classical history of the dream 
well in hand, but has been careful not to transgress 
upon later material. It may well serve as the intro- 
duction to an exhaustive treatment of the dream. 
Dr. Messer has 'staked his claim' to this field. 

The reviewer cannot forego the opportunity to say a 
word about the style in which dissertations are pub- 
lished. Our Graduate Schools are too apt to give the 
Ph.D. candidate free rein in matters typographical 
and he in tiu-n leaves the matter to the judgment of 
the printing-house. As a result, theses of the same 
institution often present considerable variety and most 
of them are in paper covers. The Columbia Classical 
Studies are published by the same house and have an 
attractive cloth binding. The garb does not make the 
book, but it certainly prepossesses one in favor of its 
contents. It seems, likewise, to bespeak greater 
confidence of the budding scholar in his work. The 
dissertation is (for better or for worse) the magnum opus 
of the vast majority of our Ph.D.'s and should not have 
to overcome the prejudice against a paper cover. It 
is also a source of satisfaction to know that one can 
find in a Columbia thesis a list of preceding theses and 
that they can be purchased at the same time and place. 
Eugene S. McCartney. 

Univeesitv of Texas. 



The Syntax of High-School Latin. A Co-operative 
Study by Fifty Collaborators. Edited by Lee 
Byrne. Revised Edition. The University of 
Chicago Press (1918). Pp. xii-|-6o. 75 cents. 
The original edition of this book, published in August, 
1909, Professor Lodge discussed in The Classical 
Weekly 3.33-^4. The differences between the new 
edition and the old are stated on page x: the terminol- 
ogy ha« been brought into closer harmony with that 
of the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature; and corrections and improvements 
have been made, as the result of criticisms of the first 
edition, particularly of criticisms made by Professor 
Hale, privately and in his review of the book in The 
School Review 18.284-286 (April, 1910). 

The body of statistics remains substantially as in 
the first edition; the "text" of interpretative comment 
has been entirely rewritten, and one new table and 
three illustrative diagrams have been introduced. 

The Introduction (1-12) now deals with the following 
matters : Why an Investigation of this Kind is Needed 
(1-2); Why Syntax is Studied (2-5); The Nature of 
the Reading Process (5-12); What Syntax should be 
Studied (12). All this leads directly to The Statistics 
of Syntax in High-School Latin (13-1 8). Pages 19-24, 
identical with pages 15-21 of the first edition, contain 
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Explanations of Categories Employed; Further Notes 
on Usage. Pages 25-30 of the first edition, labelled 
Distribution in the Course of Study, are replaced by 
pages 26-40 of the new, labelled The Use of Statistical 
Evidence in Curriculum-Making. Subdivisions here 
are The Bearing of Statistics on the Selection of 
Material (26-31); The Bearing of Statistics on the 
Amount of Material (31-33) ; The Bearing of Statistics 
on the Arrangement of Material (34-40). The rest 
of the book, whose caption is Illustrative Examples 
Classified under Grammatical Headings (40-60), is 
identical with pages 33-54 of the first edition. 

The matter in the Introduction is all good, and 
deserves careful study. 

On pages 3-4 Mr. Byrne states "a rather wide, in- 
clusive list of theaimsof Latin study in general", assum- 
ing that the High School sets some or all of these aims 
before itself. But "the central aim is to be found in 
learning to read and in reading the Latin itself". "The 
place of syntax is wholly subsidiary to that of read- 
ing" (5). 

Perhaps, however, the parts of the book that will 
make the most appeal are the new table. Table II (27- 
29), showing the relative frequency erf a certain group of 
141 constructions, and the two diagrams on page 30, 
which exhibit the same facts in graphic form. 

On pages 35-36 there is a Synopsis of Syntax by 
Years, on pages 38-39 a Tentative Synopsis by Half- 
Years. 

Mr. Byrne and his collaborators deserved well of 
teachers of Latin nine years ago; as the result of his 
prolonged pondering of the material gathered by him- 
self and others, Mr. Byrne now deserves even better 
of his co-workers, in School, College, and University. 
The book is indispensable. c. K. 



Catalogue of Casts of Ancient and Modem Gems in 
the Billings Library, University of Vermont. By 
Marbury B. Ogle. Privately printed (1915). 
Pp. 152. 
In The Classical Weekly 9.98-102 there, was an 
article entitled Some Archaeological Collections in the 
United States. This consisted of a series of papers 
which had been presented at the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 
held at Swarthmore College, May 8, 1915. In this 
article brief accounts were given of the Olcott Museum, 
Columbia University; The Classical Museum at 
Hunter College; The Archaeological Collection of 
The Johns Hopkins University; The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum; The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; The Saalburg Collection, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. In The Classical Weekly 10.2-8, 
Professor D. M. Robinson, in an article entitled The 
Place of Archaeology in the Teaching of the Classics, 
made allusion to other Classical Collections in the 
United States. In The Classical Weekly '6.81-82 
an account was given of Professor TarbeU's Catalogue 



of Bronzes, etc., in the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago. 

At no distant date we shall have, I hope, a far more 
complete list than is in print, at present, of the Classical 
Collections in the United States, and of the means 
(periodicals, books, catalogues, travelling collections of 
lantern slides, etc.) of making proper acquaintance 
with such collections. At present I purpose to call 
attention — sadly belated, but none the less useful, I 
hope — to a collection of whose existence few are aware — 
The Billings Collection of Casts of Gems, owned by the 
University of Vermont. 

In the Preface to his Catalogue of this Collection, 
Professor Ogle explains that the collection was pre- 
sented to the University of Vermont, in 1891, by Mrs. 
Frederick Billings. The casts had formerly been the 
property of the Honorable G. P. Marsh, who had 
acquired them, in 1854, while he was in Italy as Minis- 
ter from the United States. Mr. Marsh had bought 
them from Lord Vernon, under whose direct supervis- 
ion they had been made, with the aid of facilities 
afforded by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. The main 
part of the collection consists of about 1,500 plaster 
and sulphur casts, and about 300 glass pastes (these 
for the most part represent modern gems). Professor 
Ogle has catalogued the best known and those most 
worthy of display. 

The gems represented now rest in various cabinets 
throughout Europe and furnish examples of the glyptic 
art from the .\rchaic- Greek period to modem times. 

Since Mr. Marsh left no catalogue, and since nothing 
is known about the collection beyond what is recorded 
above, it has been impossible, in many cases, to 

trace the original gem from which the cast was taken, 
or to state definitely whether the original gem was 
genuine or a forgery. 

Professor Ogle states further, in his Preface, that he 
had attempted to arrange the casts chronologically. 
This had proved to be a very difficult task, because 

few who have written on gems or have prepared cata- 
logues of collections, have deemed it necessary to assign 
even approximate dates. I have been obliged, there- 
fore, in many cases, because of the lack of definite 
information, to draw my own conclusions from the 
subject of the gems and the method of treatment. 

Preceding the Catalogue proper is a Bibliography 
(unpaged) giving works to which references are made in 
the descriptions of the casts. In the body of the book, 
pages 1-146, 1318 casts are listed. The material is 
grouped as follows: 

Oriental (Babylonian, Persian, Phoenician), Nos. i- 
13 (pages 1-2); Greek (Mycenaean, Archaic, Best 
Period), 14-28 (3-5); Etruscan Scarabs, 29-68 (5-9); 
Hellenistic, 69-128 (9-16); Early Roman, 129-285 
(16-36); Graeco-Roman Gems, 286-835 (36-^6); 
Heads, 836-984 (97-109); Miscellaneous Gems, Chiefly 
of the Later Empire, 985-1002 (109-111); Gems of 
Doubtful Authenticity, 1 003-1 086 (112-121); Renais- 
sance and Modern Gems, 1087-1318 (121-146). Of 
this last division the original is unplaced (121), unless 
statement is made to the contrary. 



